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ETHICAL OBJECTIVITY IN THE LIGHT OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 1 

"\ 71 7HEN, on account of the break-down of traditional morality 
* » grounded in custom, the work of the moral philosopher 
begins, he must in some way establish an objective basis for the 
ethical principles which he recognizes. The line of attack that 
has usually first suggested itself is largely psychological, directed 
to some basic impulse or active faculty supposed to exist in men 
and to furnish a foundation for an objective ethics, — the desire 
for pleasure and aversion to pain, or more complex faculties, like 
the reason, spirit, and appetite of Plato, and the longer list of 
Aristotle, the affections of Shaftesbury, the sympathy of Hume 
and Adam Smith, and the springs to action of Martineau. Such 
attempts, however, have hitherto failed because unable to isolate 
any stable element in the human affective constitution, which 
would serve as a datum with which an objective ethics might 
begin. 

With no stable impulsive factor available, the foundations for 
a substantial ethical structure had to be sought elsewhere. 
If they continued to look for a psychological principle, moral 
philosophers turned either to the reason which they supposed to 
be capable of valuation on its own initiative, somehow ' measur- 
ing' pleasures and pains, finding a 'rational mean,' or 'laws of 
Nature,' or a categorical imperative, or else they assumed the 
existence of some hybrid mental faculty, partly cognitive and 
partly affective, like the 'moral sense' of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, and the 'moral instinct' of more recent times. If 
such devices were unconvincing, it was always possible to resort 
to some type of metaphysical idealism or dogmatic theology. 
In our own time, when dogmatism either in metaphysics or 

1 In addition to the obligations to his written publications herein cited, the 
writer is indebted to Professor William McDougall, of Oxford University, for 
reading an earlier draft of this paper, and making numerous suggestions and 
corrections in personal conversations. 
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theology is unacceptable, and principles must be empirically 
established if they are to be accepted at all, and when 'moral 
intuitions,' 'imperatives' and 'instincts' have been found to 
hold by no means universally, and to be readily explainable in 
terms of social evolution whenever they are found, the outlook 
for an objective ethics at first seems desperate enough. Our 
greatest authority on moral evolution 1 emphatically insists that 
ethical judgments are subjective, and a renowned sociologist 2 
has recently found social evolution on its moral side to be due 
to customs, or mores, that best develop independent of ethics 
and philosophy. On closer reading, however, we find that 
Sumner does not say that the mores are subjective, although no 
objective line of development for them is suggested by him. His 
hostility seems primarily to have been aroused by ethical dog- 
matists, and rather hastily extended without warrant to all 
forms of systematic ethics. 

And when we read Westermarck a little more closely, we find 
that by calling moral judgments subjective in their origin he 
merely means to oppose his view to rationalistic writers who have 
sought to make ethics objective by reducing moral judgments to 
convenient rules which command intellectual assent. Cudworth, 
Clark, Price, and Reid are expressly condemned, while utili- 
tarians like Bentham, Mill, and Sidgwick are also in error in 
supposing that morality can be reduced to intellectual formula- 
tions. As opposed to all such writers, Westermarck contends 
that the origin of moral judgments is to be found in emotions; 
and it is probably merely in this sense that he means to call them 
subjective. While he does not analyze the emotions to ascertain 
whether they contain a stable constituent that might furnish 
the foundation for an objective ethics, nothing that he says is 
antagonistic to such an attempt; and indeed many of his state- 
ments may be taken to favor it. He speaks of a "similarity" in 
the mental constitution of men, and "the comparatively uniform 
nature of the moral consciousness." 3 "The moral rules of un- 
civilized races in a very large measure resemble those prevalent 

1 E. F. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 
* W. G. Sumner, Folk Ways. 
3 Op. cit., I, pp. 8, 9. 
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among nations of culture." 1 In fact, the two chief points of 
difference between uncivilized and civilized races indicate a line 
of evolution in the direction of (1) a widening in the circle to 
which moral obligations apply, coincident with the expansion of 
the altruistic sentiment, and (2) the increasing influence of 
intellectual considerations, effecting a "growing discrimination 
with reference to motives, negligence and other factors in con- 
duct which are carefully considered by a scrupulous judge." 2 
The student is naturally led to infer that, since moral concepts 
and judgments are generalizations of emotional tendencies, there 
must have been a development of the latter corresponding to 
that of the former; and, in fact, such an evolution is indicated 
in his treatment of the altruistic sentiment. 3 

So far, then, from really being in opposition to an ethics that 
claims as large a degree of objectivity as can be found in the 
general similarity of the human emotional constitution, it may 
be maintained that Westermarck's great work has done much 
to open the way for such an interpretation. 4 In contending for 
ethical objectivity, I am therefore unwilling to reckon Wester- 
marck as an opponent. His "subjectivity" of moral judgments 
does not exclude the possibility of their objective character in 
the sense here intended. 

This sense will become clearer in the course of the present 
paper. Suffice it to say here that I believe that Westermarck 
has proved that moral judgments are of emotional (or better, 
of instinctive) origin. But this does not prevent their possessing 
a large degree of empirical stability and calculable usefulness in 
human situations. It seems to me, as a pragmatist, that this is 
the only sense in which any judgments are ever objective. How- 
ever, the reader need not be a pragmatist in order to agree with 
the principal contentions of this paper; if he balks at my use 
of 'objective,' and 'objectivity,' let him substitute therefor 
'general validity,' or 'continued trustworthiness,' and he may 
still find himself in agreement with my main thesis. 

1 Op. cit., II, p. 742. 

2 Ibid., II, p. 744. 

3 Ibid., chap, xxxiv. 

4 Cf. Carveth Read, Natural and Social Morals, pp. 129-133, for a reaction to 
Westermarck's position somewhat similar to mine. 
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In order to be fully compatible with an ethics in this sense 
objective, Westermarck's psychological doctrine requires modi- 
fication merely upon three points, none of which is essential to 
his main positions, or is involved in the rich mass of empirical 
data set forth by him. First, the hedonism assumed in his 
account must be eliminated. When, therefore, Westermarck 
says that "resentment may be defined as an aggressive attitude of 
mind toward a cause of pain," 1 while "retributive kindly emotion 
is a friendly attitude of mind towards a cause of pleasure," 2 and 
that all moral judgments are traceable to these two types of 
emotion, the statements, while probably true, need supplementa- 
tion. To the follower of Stout and McDougall this can best 
be done by the further statement that the pain felt in resentment 
is due to the blocking or thwarting of some impulse that demands 
expression, while the pleasure is due to the free expression of such 
an impulse. 3 In the second place, the instinctive nature of the 
emotions requires recognition. Each primary emotion is in- 
stinctive, and so an inheritance, to a large extent unmodifiable, 
from our animal ancestry. With this fact in mind, we are 
prepared to see that our moral emotions owe their derivation 
ultimately to an objective and unchanging basis in human 
nature. Thirdly, the emotions need classification with reference 
to the instincts, as the objective element in them is not clearly 
apparent when they are put under such general heads as "resent- 
ment," and "retributive kindly emotion." These modifications 
are quite compatible with the empirically observed facts set 
forth by Westermarck; and, embodying, as they do, a more 
minute analysis of the psychological foundation of the moral 
ideas, they facilitate the determination of an objective basis for 
ethics. 

In the assertion that moral concepts and emotions owe their 
origin ultimately to instincts, it is not implied that morality itself 
is instinctive, but that a relatively stable and unchanging instinc- 

1 Op. oil., I, p. 22. 

2 Ibid., I, p. 93. 

'Stout, Analytic Psychology, chap, xii; McDougall, Social Psychology, fifth 
edition, Appendix. The general argument of this paper furnishes additional 
ground for maintaining this position, which affords an objective basis for ethical 
judgments. 
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tive element in human nature is responsible for the appearance 
of morality. Besides this stable instinctive factor, modifiable 
instinctive elements as well as habits, sentiments, reflective 
thinking, and the tremendous suggestive force of custom and 
tradition unite to determine values for each of us, and so to give 
us our moral conceptions. The difficult thing to do is to detach 
the instinctive factor, and to distinguish the stable element within 
it from the other phases of mental life which are more flexible 
and hence more indeterminate. 

While the other two chief accounts of moral evolution have 
recognized the significance of the instincts more fully than 
Westermarck, they have not discriminated this stable element in 
them. Sutherland's 1 account too vaguely regards morals as 
instinctive, and while it doubtless correctly indicates the prin- 
cipal line of moral evolution in its descent from the parental in- 
stinct, it indiscriminatingly brings all moral impulses and values 
under the "moral instinct" without much further analysis. 

Professor Hobhouse, an animal psychologist as well as a 
sociologist and philosopher of distinction, recognizes that human 
loves and hates, joys and sorrows, pride, wrath, gentleness, 
boldness and timidity are permanent qualities that run through 
humanity and vary only in degree. But though they are of the 
nature of instincts, they have become so highly plastic and 
modifiable that until the individual has had experience they 
are "a mere blank form upon which nothing is yet written." 2 
Ethical progress is to be found, "not in the development of new 
instincts or impulses of mankind or in the disappearance of 
instincts that are old and bad, but rather in the rationalization 
of the moral code, which, as society advances, becomes more 
clearly thought out and more consistently and comprehensively 
applied." 3 In carrying out this program a convincing and in- 
spiring account of ethical evolution is furnished, which traces 
the development of conceptions as embodied in custom and law, 
and influenced by social institutions and religious thought, 
without any further inquiry concerning the relationship between 

1 The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. 

2 Morals in Evolution, I, p. 12. 
« Ibid., I, pp. 33 f. 
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the permanent instinctive sources of conduct and these intelligent 
modifications. Professor Hobhouse, however, does not deny the 
existence and importance of this relationship, nor that ethical 
evolution has been largely a shaping and directing of the manner 
in which these instincts are called forth and express themselves. 
It therefore seems possible to accept his account in the main, 
as well as Westermarck's and Sutherland's, and yet believe that 
the psychological basis of the evolution described by all three 
lies largely in the social control and direction of an objective 
element in human instincts that requires an identification and 
analysis which none of them has furnished. 

Fortunately the tools for this analysis lie conveniently at hand 
in a work that promises, I believe, to be epoch making in its 
significance for social interpretation, the Social Psychology of 
Professor William McDougall. 

According to this authority, there is a limited number of 
important primary instincts, which are identified by careful 
objective tests, each being observable in the higher animals, and 
possessing a distinct pathological history in human beings, 
revealing that it is still a relatively distinct functional unit. 
Each instinct possesses afferent and motor channels in the nervous 
system that are to some extent modifiable, while its central 
portions, the conative element and the emotion, are unchanging. 
Many of us learn not to feel afraid of the dark, and of thunder 
storms, and so to suppress certain innate afferent channels, 
while we learn to be alarmed at provocatives that imply the 
opening of new afferent channels of the instinct. Likewise innate 
motor channels may be suppressed and new channels opened. 
Instead of expressing our anger by striking out with our fists, 
we may reach back for a revolver; or if sufficiently civilized, have 
recourse to a lawsuit. But the central portion of the instinct, 
which on the psychical side includes the emotion of fear or anger, 
remains essentially unchanged throughout our lives. Fear and 
anger remain the same unique mental experiences. Complex emo- 
tions are due to the union of two or more simple emotions 
simultaneously evoked upon a given occasion, e. g., admiration is 
combined wonder and self-abasement. Sentiments, which are 
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to be carefully distinguished from complex emotions, are organi- 
zations of our instincts about the various objects and classes of 
objects that excite them, so as to become enduring tendencies to 
experience an established set of emotions. Love, for instance, 
is an enduring tendency to experience certain emotions whenever 
the loved object (which may be concrete — another person — or 
abstract — justice, beauty, one's fatherland) comes to mind, to 
feel tender emotion in its presence, anger when it is in danger, 
fear when it is threatened, etc. Sentiments, and modifications 
of afferent and efferent channels to instincts, appear throughout 
life, and are subject to intelligent control. They represent, if I 
understand McDougall correctly, the modifications in our native 
disposition usually classed as due to habit and intelligence, while 
the unchanging central dispositions, or capacities to experience 
emotions, represent the permanent nuclei within the instincts, 
about which all modifications grow. 1 

The list of primary instincts and emotions, while open to 
criticism, can, I believe, be regarded as roughly correct. The 
instincts are: flight with the emotion of fear; pugnacity with the 
emotion of anger; repulsion with the emotion of disgust; curios- 
ity with the emotion of wonder; self-abasement with the emotion 
of subjection; self-assertion with the emotion of elation; the 
parental instinct with the tender emotion ; and the reproductive, 
gregarious, acquisitive, and food-seeking instincts, whose emo- 
tions have not received names. Sympathy, suggestion, and 
imitation are innate tendencies by which one gregarious creature 
feels the same emotion, adopts irrationally the same idea, and acts 
in the same manner as another. 

In this doctrine we have, it will be the endeavor of this paper 
to show, the requisite basis for an objective ethics that will rest 
upon purely psychological grounds, and can therefore claim to be 
scientific and empirical. 

As the instincts are innate, and unmodifiable in their central, 

1 It should be explained that I am here applying Professor McDougall's doctrine 
to a different topic from those discussed in his Social Psychology, and I wish to 
apologize if I have misinterpreted him in details. The statements here made at 
any rate represent the doctrine in the form that I accept it, and believe it to be 
utilizable for the problem of this paper. 
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conative and emotional constitution, the entire problem of 
morality upon the psychological and neurological sides consists 
in the opening of right afferent and efferent channels to the 
instincts, the formation of desirable sentiments, and the conse- 
quent upbuilding of character. This proper shaping and control 
of one or more instincts constitutes a virtue. A combination of 
Aristotle's conception of virtue, slightly modified, with the 
doctrine of primary instincts is what is meant. Virtue is an 
e£t? — not a mere activity, but a habit carefully fixed by de- 
liberate choice under the guidance of reason. It is a mean be- 
tween excessive strength and deficiency in the instinct, this mean 
not reckoned quantitatively but in intelligent consideration of 
personal and social demands. The genesis of virtues is preceded 
by the formation of habits (and rudimentary sentiments) without 
self-consciousness and deliberate choice. The subsequent self- 
conscious recognition of such an habit, and consequent rational 
modification of the habit in the interests of ethical desirability 
effect the production of an e£«, or virtue. 

The habits that thus precede the appearance of ethical virtues 
are formed under the influence of custom morality, which fur- 
nishes a stern social discipline, and develops socially desirable 
habits of conduct and corresponding mental traits in individuals. 1 
The psychology of custom formation concerns us here in only one 
of its aspects. At a stage when attention is not centered upon 
mental qualities of the individual, such as his emotions, desires, 
motives, and character, and the only requirement is that he shall 
conform to the custom in his external actions, this requirement 
nevertheless inevitably results in developing within him habits 
of conduct that attach themselves to his instincts, and so give 
rise to certain traits of character. Later, when customary 
morality breaks down in any given field, and reflective thinking 
appears, the value of the mental traits implied in previous con- 
duct comes to conscious recognition, and the mental traits as 
then critically modified and self-consciously adopted, become 
virtues in the strict ethical sense. 

1 The psychological influences operative in the formation of customs have been 
summarized by Professor James H. Tufts in an article entitled " Moral Evolution" 
in the Harvard Theological Review, April, 1912. 
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The first of the virtues perhaps arose In the following manner. 1 
In battle or the chase, every man must keep up with the others 
and strive with resolution for victory. He must not turn back 
and flee. Men who excelled were admired, and the hero was 
praised with little introspective analysis, so long as morality 
remained upon the level of custom. The other men unthinkingly 
imitated him under the suggestive influence of prestige. They 
thus acquired, unconsciously in large measure, and entirely with- 
out self-conscious reflection, a habit or rudimentary sentiment. 
Sooner or later, however, it must have been explicitly recognized 
that the hero possessed an unusual and highly desirable habit 
of fighting hardest, running most risks, and sticking to the last. 
While for a time this habit may have been attributed to magical 
or animistic causes, possessing an unusual amount of manitou or 
mana for instance, 2 ultimately the hero's conduct must have been 
attributed to peculiar mental traits that were to be acquired by 
self-conscious cultivation. This habit then was much admired, 
and called apertj or virtus. Men generally approved it, carefully 
cultivated it in themselves by deliberate rational choice, and it 
became a virtue in the Aristotelian sense. Later, when other 
desirable mental traits had also been discovered and commended, 
the first of the virtues become designated more specifically as 
Courage. At its lowest level courage is the overcoming of the 
instinct of flight and emotion of fear by freer expression of the 
pugnacious instinct and emotion of anger. 3 The mammalian 
ancestors of men had been weak in body as compared with their 
enemies, and for them flight and concealment had usually been 
the best line of action in the face of danger. The function of the 
pugnacious instinct was chiefly of service only when they were 
cornered and desperately at bay. Consequently, when through 

1 The statements here advanced regarding the origin of the virtues, while 
necessarily hypothetical, as all incursions into pre-historic moral evolution must be, 
have been formulated with careful reference to the chief works on primitive morals, 
with whose reports they are believed to be entirely compatible. 

2 Irving King, The Development of Religion, chap. VI; R. R. Marett, The 
Threshold of Religion, chap. IV and passim. 

8 To avoid cumbersomeness of expression a single term will hereafter be used to 
designate both the instinct as a whole and its emotion on both neural and mental 
sides except when the distinctions need to be maintained. 
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the invention of weapons, pugnacity was more often desirable, 
the latter instinct was still too weak in most men, who found 
themselves irrationally dominated by fear. To be able to shake 
off instinctive fear and give free expression to instinctive pug- 
nacity was therefore highly desirable, and needed only to be 
recognized as a mental quality or habit to become self-consciously 
cultivated as a virtue. 

After the genesis of courage a second virtue soon appeared. 
After courage had become socially applauded as a quality of 
mind, men desired to possess this quality not only because it 
was a good thing in itself, but also because it won for its pos- 
sessors the approval of others. The instinct of self-assertion and 
the self-regarding sentiment, in other words, united with the 
instinct of pugnacity to overcome fear. This virtue is Honor, 
the possession of courage, plus a decent regard for one's self and 
others in the display of it. In the course of time the simple 
virtues of courage and honor have become overlaid with other 
emotional and sentimental increments, but their central core 
still remains the same, and they are the most highly regarded 
virtues in military circles. 

In view of the sharp differentiation of primitive' occupations 
between the sexes, and the consequently different customs re- 
quired of each, it is not surprising that the first 1 feminine virtue 
is not courage, but Chastity. The custom formation that pre- 
ceded the recognition of chastity as a virtue was due to a com- 
plicated social interaction now fairly well understood, thanks to 
the investigations of Havelock Ellis, Westermarck, Crawley and 
others. When the mental qualities thus developed in women 
became regarded as intrinsically valuable, the virtue of chastity 
arose. Being a cause of admiration and commendation for its 
possessor, and its absence a cause for reproach, the self-instincts 
and self-regarding sentiment became strong additional impulses 
to it, and this virtue now became, for a woman, Honor. We 
need not wonder that to our day honor means something dif- 
ferent to a man and to a woman. There is a common principle 
in each, — the prompting of the self-instincts and self-regarding 

1 1, e., first of the virtues discussed here. It is possible that female industry 
was appreciated earlier than female chastity. 
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sentiment to a type of conduct regarded with social approval; 
but in the one case this connotes the overcoming of fear by free 
expression of pugnacity, and in the other, restraint of sex. A 
woman's misconduct reflects upon her husband's honor because 
it seems to imply in him lack of courage in pugnaciously main- 
taining his rights. Male chastity had an altogether different 
origin, and comes under the head of temperance. 

The foregoing analysis of our two oldest and psychologically 
simplest virtues is perhaps sufficient to suggest, though not to do 
justice to the method of attack rendered possible by the psy- 
chology of instinct and sentiment. It is claimed that this 
method, by indicating the psychological origin and present 
foundation of the virtues, throws light upon the manner and 
degree in which they can rightfully be regarded as objective. 
Space permits only very brief reference to the five other virtues 
of prime ethical importance. 

The virtue of Temperance has always signified control of the 
strong appetitive instincts in obedience to the demands of ulti- 
mate social and individual welfare. The food-seeking instinct 
has become almost completely brought under control through the 
conventionalized social meal and the ritual of table etiquette. 
Present sentiment in regard both to male chastity and moder- 
ation in the use of alcohol well illustrates the various means 
available for the suppression, restraint, control, sublimation, and 
conventionalized expression of instincts whose excessive strength 
in many individuals constitutes a menace to civilized society. 

Justice, psychologically considered, is the conscious recogni- 
tion of moral indignation as the proper mental attitude to wrong- 
doers, and implies the rational balancing of anger and tender 
emotion. 1 Wisdom is a rational expression of the instinct of 
curiosity or wonder. This instinct comprises, among its forms, 
reverie, the impulse to intellectual speculation, and the apparent 
desire for knowledge for its own sake. The cooperation of this 
instinct in the form of a virtue often effects an intelligent co- 

1 1 have analyzed the instinctive constitution of one of the forms of justice in 
"The Psychology of Punitive Justice," Philosophical Review, November, 
191 1. Cf. McDougall, op. cit., pp. 73-76 and Chap. XI, and, for the relationship 
of justice to honor, James H. Tufts in Gorman Commemorative Volume. 
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ordination between two or more conflicting instincts, such as 
tender emotion and anger in the case of justice. 

Many persons instinctively feel tender emotion momentarily 
whenever any tender and helpless child or animal attracts 
their attention. A sentiment, i. e., a permanent disposition 
to feel tender emotions, readily develops, however, only toward 
one's own children and pets. Continued propinquity and evoca- 
tion of the acquisitive and self instincts are usually requisite for 
the formation of a sentiment of tender emotion toward an object. 
The social desirability that permanent sentiments of kindliness 
should develop toward one's fellow men in general gives rise to 
the recognition of such a mental disposition as the virtue of 
Benevolence. Economy is the virtuous exercise of the acquisitive 
instinct. 1 This instinct is notoriously weak in a large part of 
mankind, perhaps from lack of opportunity for its exercise. 
The ethical problem giving rise to the recognition of a virtue 
here is therefore two-fold : the desirability that everybody should 
learn (i) to exercise economy in his own affairs, and (2) to extend 
the scope of the virtue to property publicly owned (so as to feel 
personal interest in the conservation and increase of national 
and municipal wealth, for instance) . 2 

It will be the purpose of the remainder of this paper to consider 
the application of what has been said to the problem of ethical 
objectivity. 

We have seen that the general course of ethical evolution 
described by the important recent authorities can be interpreted 
in terms of instincts that are unchangeable so far as their central, 
emotional nature is concerned, but which have been subjected 
to control with respect to their afferent and efferent parts, and 
the sentiments to which they have given rise. The habits thus 
formed, when recognized as desirable mental traits, have come 
to be known as virtues. 

The cardinal virtues of courage, honor, temperance, justice, 

1 Professor Munsterberg has convincingly shown the ethical importance of 
Economy. The Eternal Values, pp. 304-317. 

2 Whether any form of democratic socialism could succeed, would seem to 
depend, for one thing, upon whether it could develop in each of its citizens a 
vigorous virtue of economy with reference to publicly owned wealth. 
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wisdom, benevolence, and economy, may be regarded as objective 
in their principal features. They represent the ways that the 
primary instincts, which took form prior to civilized life and are 
now unmodifiable in their central portions, must be controlled 
and organized. All of them have been generally recognized since 
antiquity, with the single exception of economy, and this is 
probably an apparent rather than a real exception, its content 
having been treated under different heads. It is inconceivable 
that the conditions of civilized life will change so as to require a 
different set of cardinal virtues than those now recognized, — 
at least within any calculable period of time. For this one of 
two things must happen. Either man would have to acquire a 
new set of instincts, or the conditions of his life become so greatly 
changed as to require the organization of the instincts into an 
altogether different set of habits than those represented by the 
present set of cardinal virtues. The former is impossible: 
anthropologists find no variations in essential mental constitu- 
tion among known races or within historic times such as would 
make possible the appearance of new instincts. The latter is 
also impossible, unless we should expect a form of culture dif- 
ferent in principle from all those of which we know. 

We may therefore conclude that no change in the cardinal 
virtues in their main outlines is to be expected, at least within any 
future period which we need to take into account. Every gen- 
eration of children, born with the same instincts, unchanging in 
their central portions, will need to acquire these virtues. Certain 
of their instincts, notably anger, sex, and food, will always need 
restraint, and the portion of their energy not diverted into other 
channels will always need to follow conventionalized forms of 
expression, such as litigation, romantic love and marriage, and 
the social meal, in accordance with the dictates of justice, 
honor, and temperance. Another instinct, tender emotion, be- 
comes spontaneously attached by an abiding sentiment only 
to the family and perhaps close personal associates; children will 
always have to learn to extend tender emotion as a sentiment to 
mankind in general and acquire the virtues of justice and 
benevolence. Wonder and the acquisitive and constructive 
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instincts will probably always be found to be too weak in the 

majority of persons, and society will need to cultivate in all its 

members by every incitement and inducement, a desire for the 

virtues of wisdom and economy, and the disposition to extend 

the scope of these virtues beyond their private affairs to the 

interests of society. All the virtues need to become objects of 

abstract sentiments — so that all persons will esteem each virtue 

as good for its own sake. People will always need to be taught 

to cultivate these virtues in connection with sentimental regard 

for socialized institutions. 1 

While the virtues are objective, they are not static; it is to 

be observed that they have had and will continue to have a 

history. The extension of tender emotion to ever widening 

circles of humanity and more details of life may be expected to 

continue indefinitely — justice, benevolence, and economy will 

continue to become increasingly comprehensive and to progress 

towards the inclusion of all persons in all the aspects of their life. 

Ever increasing cultivation of learning and practical wisdom 

will be requisite to order conduct in accordance with advancing 
civilization. 

Social psychology has yielded us an objective set of virtues. 
Can these be reduced to a common good capable of formal 
statement? In a general way it can be said that since these 
virtues are all required of every individual, they must in some 
way be coordinated to give him a character; and since indi- 
viduals must live in the society of their fellows, that the virtues 
must make for social cooperation. The largely social nature of 
consciousness and of the self are significant in this connection. 
But when all is said, the virtues can never be reduced to an 
identical unity, but at best to a more or less organic coordination. 
They refer to different instincts, and man will attain them best 
if he keeps them distinct in his mind, just as he will engage best 
in any form of physical activity if he distinguishes between his 
arms and legs; but, as this comparison suggests, he must co- 
ordinate his instincts for given ends, and to that extent make of 
them an organic unity. But civilization evolves too rapidly, 

1 Cf. McDougall, " The Will of the People," Sociological Review, April, 1912. 
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and readjustments have to be made too often, for the virtues 
ever to be reduced to a complete unity; and it will probably 
always be more illuminating to interpret our individual and 
social life in terms of the various virtues, than in terms of any 
single general good supposed to synthesize them. Such a 
general good, whether happiness, self-realization, humanity, or 
Good or Virtue spelled with capital letters, will always be too 
vague to afford much practical guidance. An objective ethics 
based on the conception of the virtues as guides for the instincts 
will profit most by fuller analysis and discrimination between the 
permanent and modifiable constituents of human nature, and 
the effort to determine the significance of each of these con- 
stituents for practical life. 

William K. Wright. 



